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require to be guarded against them; but they never hunt
in packs as in Russia, and they are not feared by grown-
up people. In the lower hills and the Bhabhur there
are herds of wild elephants, which do much injury to the
crops of the people, and cannot be safely approached. I
have been again and again in their track. There are
also serpents, but they are not so numerous or venomous
as in the plains/ The dangers to which the inhabitants
are exposed is shown by the annual statistics of casualties,
in which the first place is given to the ravages of wild
beasts, the second to landslips, and the third to serpents.
. I may end this account of Kumaon, its scenery, pro-
ducts, history, and people, by mentioning two stipulations
in the treaty with the Ghoorkhas, when the British took
possession of the land, which are strikingly illustrative
at once of British policy and of Hindu feeling. One
stipulation was that certain sums should be paid annually
to the priests of certain temples. A second stipulation
was that the slaughter of bullocks and cows should be
strictly prohibited. Not a vestige of power over the
country was left to the Ghoorkhas; the entire rule was
transferred to the British. But our authorities, influenced'
at once by religious liberalism or indifference, and by
deference to Hindu feeling, accepted these conditions.
The first stipulation caused no trouble, but the force of
circumstances has led to the violation of the second.
When there were no European troops in the Province,
and the only Englishmen were civil officials, officers of
native regiments, and a few casual travellers, the pro-
hibition of beef caused little inconvenience; but a large
influx of English people, soldiers and others, made the
observance of the stipulation impracticable. For a time
it was violated, and the authorities professed to know